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Correspondence 


Technology 


Eprtor: I write in commendation of your 
publishing the interesting debate, “Tech- 
nology: Limited or Unlimited?” (Oct. 20) 
between Frederick D. Wilhelmsen and 
Marston Morse. In some future issue, I 
should enjoy seeing the continuance of this 
debate on one of the most crucial of mod- 
em problems. At the present stage of the 
debate, the palm clearly goes, in my opin- 
ion, to Prof. Wilhelmsen [who looked ask- 
ance at modern technology]. . . . To rebut 
him, Prof. Morse wants, not the view of the 
humanist, but a dialectic with as much 
rigor as that of his opponent. 

Warren L, FLEISCHAUER 
John Carroll University 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Eprror: As an industrial engineer who is 
daily faced with the problem of installing 
technologically improved methods of per- 
forming work, I feel that I am qualified to 
write a few hurriedly chosen words on this 
subject. I believe we need to re-examine 
the grass-roots fundamentals which nourish 
the growth of technological improvement. 

Let’s start with a seemingly unrelated 
non-industrial chore—that of washing the 
family clothes. Is it better to wash baby 
diapers, blue jeans, shirts, socks, etc. by 
hand, one at a time: or is it better for the 
mother of three or four children to toss an 
hour’s work into a washing machine and 
push a button? 

I suppose the ultimate criterion would 
be: “which method is the more sanctify- 
ing?” Certainly the mother could meditate 
on the Way of the Cross as she washes by 
hand. However, with a washing machine, 
she can make a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, or find the time to attend daily Mass, 
or perhaps even give her children an extra 
hour of catechism lessons. 

On the other hand, no one would say 
that the washing machine was to blame if 
the mother chose to misuse the time she 
saved through using it. 

The same situation holds when we ex- 
amine the effect of technology on the in- 
dustrial life of the people of America (and 
the world). We should keep in mind that: 

. . man has ever sought to “upgrade” his 
work so that it consists of more mental 
activity and less physical labor; . . . he not 
only learned to build and control machines 
which performed the strenuous, monot- 
onous, mechanical motions which require 
so much of man’s strength, but has also 
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begun to develop machines which will re- 
member, analyze or compute according to 
rules which are built into the machine’s 
control system; today, man is beginning to 
learn how to “supervise” machines which 
he formerly “operated.” This is simply an- 
other step forward in the progress of man’s 
utilizing more of man’s higher faculties . . . . 

Admittedly these latest steps are long 
ones and we are taking them rather rapidly. 
However, to anyone who really believes in 
a “limited technology” I suggest that he go 
wash two dozen diapers by hand; then I 
will be ready to discuss the matter with 
him. Joun M. Murray 
Monroeville, Ala. 


Dark Patch? 


Eprror: Re the article “Light along the 
Seine,” in your Nov. 24 issue; did Fr. L. C. 
McHugh never hear of Stimmen der Zeit, 
famous monthly edited by the German 
Jesuits? H. LerBert 
New York, N. Y. 


Going Steady 


Eprror: In your Nov. 3 editorial on “going 
steady” it was disappointing to find this 
problem treated in such a negative manner, 
especially since the same issue carried by 
contrast such a well-reasoned and con- 
structive article on censorship by Rev. John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. 

I agree that “going steady” is an un- 
wholesome practice for the very young. 
But are you serving any useful purpose by 
saying that this otherwise normal need “to 
belong” frightens older people and involves 
an unspeakable form of slavery? Isn’t there 
the implication that normal courtship is a 
form of restraint? 

It should be recognized that “going 
steady” is the teen-ager’s way of satisfying 
the human need to belong and to feel 
wanted, which is not being adequately met 
in his present circumstances. It would seem 
thatgthe challenge to school and parents is 
t derstand this need and to provide for 
it so that youngsters will find it unnecessary 
to borrow adult forms of behavior in order 
to gain recognition. 

Restrictions may curb this practice, as 
censorship may stem the spread of bad 
literature, but in neither case is there any 
positive action aimed at removing the 
cause. ... 


Jersey City, N. J. Lawrence R. MALNIG 
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makes the chore easy. The gift-members 
make their own selection every month. 


A gift membership in the CBC is surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. Every CBC book you 
give, regardless of the list price, costs you 
only $2.98, an average saving of $1.34 per 
book. The minimum number of books in 
this gift offer is four. 

In addition to your gift of four or more 
books, a free book is given as a premium to 
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Current Comment 





ACROSS A DECEMBER WORLD 


Christmas in Hungary 


More brightly than ever this year the 
Star of Bethlehem will shine over Hun- 
gary. It will shine more brightly be- 
cause the cruel darkness which has en- 
gulfed the land throughout the postwar 
period will be denser than ever. The 
gallant Hungarians, still resisting the 
might of the Soviet army, have no other 
source of light left save their faith in 
God, who made the star to shine over 
Bethlehem, and their unconquerable 
thirst for freedom. 

What little hope there was of forcing 
concessions from the puppet Kadar 
regime has vanished. On Dec. 9 Premier 
Kadar, doing the bidding of his Soviet 
masters, declared martial law. Neither 
was there any hope left of help from 
the United Nations. True, last week the 
Assembly solemnly condemned the 
Soviet Union for violating the UN 
Charter. But this gesture, like the reso- 
lutions which preceded it, Moscow 
stonily scorned. There was not even any 
hope that the free workers of the world 
would aid their oppressed brothers in 
Hungary by boycotting Soviet ships and 
goods. After considering a boycott at 
its headquarters in Brussels, the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions regretfully decided that legal 
obstacles to a boycott could not be sur- 
mounted. 

Save for the sympathy and prayers of 
the world, the Hungarians are alone in 
their agony. On Christmas Cardinal 
Mindszenty will offer Mass on a make- 
shift altar in the U. S. Legation in 
Budapest. Throughout Hungary his 
people will be one with him in spirit. 
That is why Hungary. will not die. 


Manila’s Eucharistic Congress 


The sight of 500,000 Filipinos brav- 
ing a torrential downpour to assist at 
the closing Pontifical Mass must have 
stirred many an observer at the Second 
National Eucharistic Congress of the 
Philippines. Such demonstrations of 
faith as occurred at Manila’s Luneta 
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Park on Dec. 3, however, are not new 
to this island-nation of the Pacific. The 
only Catholic country of the Far East, 
the Philippines are not without reason 
called “Pearl of the Orient” by their 
missionaries. 

The Philippines enjoy a unique posi- 
tion in modern Asia. The country is 
a potential bridge to the conversion of 
a continent. Politically speaking, since 
the young republic has cast in its lot 
with the anti-Communist bloc, it is in 
a position to provide the antidote to 
the disease of neutralism in Asia. The 
Holy Father appeared to have this in 
mind when he said in his radio broad- 
cast to the congress: 

Put ye on Christ. . . . What child 

of His could dare be neutral or 

vield to the lure of a selfish narrow 
nationalism, while the very con- 
science of mankind is being as- 
saulted and defiled? 
This is strong talk for nations such as 
India, which have their own ideas on 
international political morality. Yet it 
needs re-echoing throughout Asia. Who 
better than the Philippines, with a 400- 
year-old Christian heritage, can provide 
the sounding board? 


Anti-Christian Tensions 


In the face of the anti-Western bit- 
terness now rampant throughout the 
Middle East, Anglo-French business 
and financial interests can pull up 
stakes and leave. The Church, however, 
must remain. Since the Muslim world 
in its present mood is little inclined to 
distinguish between the politics and 
the religion it usually associates with 
the West, Christianity may yet have a 
price to pay for the Anglo-French in- 
vasion of Egypt. 

How steep the price will be is still 
open to conjecture. In Lebanon, whose 
population is 50 per cent Christian, 
Maronite Patriarch Paul Meouchi, spiri- 
tual head of the largest Catholic East- 
ern Rite in the Middle East, has already 
taken steps to avert possible Christian- 
Muslim civic and communal strife. 





Fearing repetition of the anti-Christian 
riots in Aleppo, Syria, the Patriarch 
called for a meeting of Christian and 
Muslim leaders on Dec. 6. Its purpose: 
“to show the world that the Lebanese 
nation is one single and united family.’ 

The religious leaders met in an at- 
mosphere of tension throughout the 
country. Following a series of bomb 
attacks on foreign institutions, security 
forces had been posted before churches 
and schools. Muslim extremists had 
even threatened the life of Lebanon’s 
Christian President, Camille Chamoun. 

In Egypt the opposition to Chris- 
tianity has been less violent but may 
have more far-reaching effects. The 
Egyptian Ministry of Education has re- 
quested the Vatican to replace all 
British and French school principals 
and teachers with missionaries of other 
nationalities. Since most Catholic 
schools in Egypt are conducted by 
French priests, brothers and sisters, the 
demand could cripple the educational 
work of the Church. 


... and the Work of 
Msgr. McMahon 


-In the present emotional state of the 
Middle East, any appeal to reason is 
perhaps doomed to failure. The Church 
can only hope that, once passions have 
died down, the realization that Chris- 
tianity is above the politics of any one 
nation will reassert itself. It can trust 
that the memory of such men as Msgr. 
Thomas J. McMahon will outlive the 
bitterness of today. 

Msgr. McMahon died here in New 
York on the very day the religious 
leaders of Lebanon met to seek means 
of stemming the rising anti-Christian 
tide in their country. From 1943 to 
1955 he served as National Secretary 
of the Catholic Near East Welfare As- 
sociation. His frequent trips to the 
Middle East on relief missions made 
him a familiar figure in Arab Palestine, 
Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Egypt. 

During Msgr. McMahon’s rich years 
of service American Catholics made pos- 
sible CNEWA’s contribution of $25 mil- 
lion worth of clothing and food for the 
destitute Arab victims of the Palestine 
war, If the work of CNEWA, which 
still continues, helps temper Arab emo- 
tions, Msgr. McMahon will surely have 
accomplished more for the Church than 
he knew. 
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California School Tax 


Unspectacularly, the U. S. Supreme Court on 
December 3 ended a 77-year-old injustice to edu- 
cation in California. 

“For want of substantial Federal question,” the 
court turned down an appeal to declare uncon- 
stitutional the 1951 California law exempting 
private, nonprofit schools from taxation (Am. 
12/15, p. 315). 

This decision aligns California belatedly but 
securely with the other 47 States of the Union 
which recognize the contribution of these schools 
to the community and therefore grant them tax 
exemption. 

The Court's action further: 

1. Corrects a long-standing discrimination 
against schools of less than collegiate grade by 
extending to them the exemption that colleges in 
California have enjoyed since 1914. 

2. Terminates the burden of double taxation on 
the many Californians who have had to pay taxes 
once for the public schools and then again on the 
private schools they voluntarily supported. 

3. Secures the law which grants this measure of 
justice to schools that make a formidable economic 
contribution to the State and provide an im- 
measurable moral endowment to the nation. 

The cause of justice for education in California 
has had a long struggle. It has engrossed parents 
and citizens of all denominations. For though the 
matter was the dry complex of taxes, the issue was 
justice. 

This last great and successful struggle took five 
vears. The 1951 law had weathered the scrutiny 
of California’s attorney general, deliberation by 
the State Legislature, evaluation by the voters and 
decision by the judiciary. 


FIRST BEGINNINGS 


The trouble began with the revised California 
Constitution of 1879. It was designed as an instru- 
ment of reform to correct tax abuses by land 
barons of the era. It contained a sweeping pro- 
hibition against tax exemption of virtually every 
institution not controlled by the State. The all- 
embracing provision did not, however, specifically 
single out “schools” or “education.” None the less 
they suffered. 

By 1898 Stanford University’s Tax Exemption 
Club got through a constitutional amendment ex- 
empting 90,000 acres of university property in 16 
counties. Two years later churches were exempted. 





Mr. Antczak, who is on the staff of The Tidings, 
weekly newspaper of the archdiocese of Los An- 
geles, commented in America (11/22/52) on the 
referendum in California on tax-exemption for re- 
ligious schools. 





In 1914 all other private colleges were exempted. 
Hospitals had to wait until 1944 for favorable ac- 
tion. But schools of less than collegiate grade 
failed in 1926 and in 1933 to gain exemption. 

By 1951 the burden of injustice had grown 
heavier and was now borne by unaccustomed 
shoulders—new immigrants from other States. 

That year Assemblyman Laughlin Waters, now 
U. S. Attorney at Los Angeles, introduced an 
amendment to the Constitution’s Tax and Revenue 
Code providing for exemption of property “used 
exclusively for school purposes of less than col- 
legiate grade and owned and operated by re- 
ligious, hospital or charitable funds, foundations 
or corporations” for nonprofit purposes. 

The Assembly passed the bill 75-0; the Senate 
33-3. Governor Earl Warren signed it into law. 
The Los Angeles Examiner echoed editorials gen- 
erally when it said the law was “economically 
just” and “a long-needed correction of both an 
absurdity and an injustice.” 


DIE-HARD OPPOSITION 


Then came the revival of the dubious California 
Taxpayers Alliance. It brought the law to referen- 
dum in November, 1952 and campaigned with 
heavy overtones of bigotry, claiming the law was 
designed principally to aid the Roman Catholic 
Church. Responded the Seventh Day Adventists: 
“It’s not who's right, but what’s right.” 

The people voted for exemption. 

Still the alliance fought. Alfred J. Lundberg, 
Alliance leader, sued in Alameda County Superior 
Court to enjoin county officials from granting the 
exemption. By a 2-1 decision, without written 
opinions, the court upheld Lundberg. Alameda 
County, with San Francisco's Roman Catholic 
Welfare Corporation as intervenor, by-passed the 
Appellate Court and went to the State Supreme 
Court. 

This court ruled 4-3 last June that the tax ex- 
emption was designed to encourage education and 
not to favor religious institutions and “does not 
impair the principle of separation of Church and 
State.” 

On Lundberg’s death this autumn, Paul Heisey 
of Oakland succeeded as appellant before the U. S. 
Supreme Court and raised the same argument 
about “overwhelming benefits to the non-public 
schools of the Roman Catholic Church.” This was 
the last futile cry. The court rejected the argu- 
ment. 

The will of the people, confirmed by the courts, 
now prevails. A dubious legal quibble has been 
destroyed—and with it, it is to be hoped, the 
spectre of an injustice in education alien to every 
Christian nation. Aut ANTCZAK 
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In Poland, a Start 


Official announcement on Dec. 9 of 
an agreement on Church-State matters 
in Poland was no doubt good news, It 
evidenced at least some desire of re- 
ligious pacification on the part of the 
new “national Communist” regime of 
Wladyslaw Gomulka. Close study of 
the agreement, however, shows that its 
scope and importance are not quite 
what the average Western observer has 
believed. 

In the first place, the agreement was 
concluded at a low level and has more 
the nature of an “understanding” than 
of a formal pact. It was not signed even 
by Cardinal Wyszynski, much less by 
the entire episcopate. In the second 
place, it covers only a few of the burn- 
ing points at issue. No doubt other 
problems were discussed during the 
negotiations. Absence of published 
agreement on these suggests that the 
Red regime has net yet conceded the 
“full freedom of religious life” of which 
the announcement boasted. 

By comparison with the April 14, 
1950 agreement (violated by the Com- 
munists as soon as the ink was dry), 
the new “understanding” represents 
further concessions by the Church. The 
provisions for religious instruction and 
for prison and hospital chaplaincies are 
less satisfactory now. In the new agree- 
ment, the Church authorities have even 
recognized the regime’s right to have 
some say in Church appointments. This 
was not conceded in 1950. 

Despite the earlier betrayal, the 
Polish bishops have obviously decided 
to gamble again on the good faith of 
the Communists. They do not want to 
be held responsible for contributing at 
this time to disorder and tension in 
Poland, We hope this attitude of con- 
ciliation will bring ultimate fruits of 
real religious freedom in Catholic 
Poland. 


AT HOME 


Survey of Racial Attitudes 


The attitudes of whites toward Ne- 
groes in this country have, over the past 
14 years, been an object of study by the 
National Opinion Research Center at 
the University of Chicago. An article 
in the December Scientific American 
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summarizes the changes in these atti- 
tudes since 1942. 

The summary discusses white atti- 
tudes on three main topics: school in- 
tegration, integration in transportation 
and_ residential proximity (whether 
people object to Negroes with the same 
social status as themselves moving on- 
to their block). 

The general picture seems to be as 
follows. Acceptance of Negroes in all 
three fields has risen appreciably since 
1942—more in the North, less in the 
South. In the matter of residential prox- 
imity, the South is more tolerant than 
the North. In education and transpor- 
tation, more liberal attitudes are found 
among younger people and also among 
those with more education. 

Acceptance of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision desegregating 
public schools seemed to grow in pro- 
portion as local authorities took effective 
steps to carry out the provisions of the 
court’s mandate. 

Another significant attitude was stud- 
ied by NORC. It found a heartening 
rise, both North and South, in the num- 
ber of whites who admit that Negroes 
are as intelligent as white people and 
can make equal progress, given equal 
opportunity. 


“Sure, We Got an Orphanage” 


That’s the reply, says the headquar- 
ters of the U. S. Eighth Army, you'll 
get from almost any top sergeant of any 
outfit stationed in the Far East. An ad- 
mittedly incomplete Army survey of 
Korea, for instance, shows that 70 or- 
phanages are getting full or partial aid 
from Army and Air Force units. In 
Japan, the First Cavalry Division helps 
support 21 orphanages. 

And this is only part of the really 
staggering amount of year-round Santa 
Claus activity our troops in the Far 
East carry on. Last year, more than 
$500,000 was given by the men directly 
out of their pay. This was over and 
above what was poured out by the Red 
Cross and other “Stateside” charitable 
organizations. 

In addition, there is no computing 
the man-hours that U. S. troops have 
spent in building, repairing, making 
play yards, distributing candy and cloth- 
ing. And even more intangible and ex- 
emplary are the other man-hours of 


America 





affection lavished by “the men in fa. 


tigues on the small people in ragged © 


clothing.” 


Stories about the bad influence of | 


U. S. troops on foreign civilian morale 
undoubtedly have their kernel of truth, 
but they ought to be balanced by this 
picture of the superb charity and per. 
son-to-person affection that has brought 
GI’s all over the world to be thought 
of as full-time Santa Clauses. 
Whatever the personal motives for 
their charity are, what they do shows 
forth a sense of human solidarity that 
is after the Christ Child’s own Heart. 


Students from Abroad 
In Chicago on Dec. 5 the second Na- 


SRR i 


tional Conference on Exchange of Per. © 
sons brought together 545 representa. — 
tives of agencies dealing with visitors © 
to this country. They learned that each © 
year since 1946 the number of student © 


visitors here has gone up. In 1955-56, 
the total was over 36,000, plus more 
than 6,000 student doctors and almost 
5,000 visiting specialists in education, 
public administration, etc., here under 
our International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration’s programs. 

The conference took as its theme 
“Education for International Responsi- 
bility.” In a panel discussion, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Frederick C. Hochwalt, director 
of the Department of Education, 
NCWG, said, paraphrasing this theme, 
that we Americans, in our schools and 
informal contacts with foreign students, 
are “serving our brothers, whether from 
across the street or across the world.” 
In cultural exchange, also, there is room 
for the concept of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

What are Catholics doing to promote 
international understanding 


rr 


Beatie 2 cinta tain, 


through © 


these students? A growing number of | 


parish and diocesan groups now invite 
foreign students into their homes. In 
this way, over a weekend or even dur- 
ing a meal, these future leaders of dis- 


tant lands can see for themselves the | 
solid reality of our American Catholic © 


life. 
We hope that none of these visitors 
(there were 4,165 of them in 229 Cath- 


olic colleges and universities during the | 
scholastic year 1955-1956) will have to | 


spend a dreary Christmas this year on 
a deserted campus. 
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Who Runs the Democrats? 


This question might be answered by asking another: 
what is the Democratic party? During its ~nearly 
twenty years in the political wilderness, especially 
after Sen. Robert A. Taft took hold, the Republican 
party was the party in Congress; the Republican Gov- 
ernors, mayors, national committeemen and women, 
and State committees were not consulted, and freely 
proffered advice from them was treated as an in- 
trusion. In a pre-election news conference, Mr. Eisen- 
hower flatly stated: “There is no such thing as a na- 
tional Republican party, only 48 State parties;” in spite 
of the patent fact that there is a national chairman 
of the party and a national committee. What he meant 
is not clear. 

During Eisenhower's first term, and especially after 
winning the Congress, the Democratic legislators tend- 
ed to take the same attitude as had the Republicans. 
Meddling from the “outside” was not welcomed. During 
the late campaign, and after, a revolt against congres- 
sional dominance was brewing, and it came to a head 


Underscorings 


at the first post-election meeting of the party’s executive 
board. At that meeting, committeeman Paul Ziffren of 
California moved that an advisory committee of 20 be 
set up to advise the party on its legislative and other 
policies, which were to be “liberal” and forward-looking, 
and the motion was adopted unanimously. This pro- 
posal obviously did not sit well with the two leaders 
in Congress, Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson and Speaker Sam 
Rayburn. When the new committee was announced, it 
was composed of 11 members of Congress and 9 others, 
including Governors, mayors, Adlai Stevenson, Harry 
Truman and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

There were many reasons for the new departure. The 
two congressional leaders, both Texans, had not thrown 
their weight around much for Stevenson, and lost their 
State to Eisenhower. Besides, there were by now too 
many able, young, intelligent and active Democratic 
Governors and mayors for their advice to be ignored 
in party councils. Further, it was urgent that the party 
be known as a national, not merely a congressional, 
one, Finally, Senator Johnson had already brushed 
aside the party's own Chicago platform and announced 
that the party in Congress would wait upon Eisen- 
hower’s plans, thus giving him the initiative. All this 
may lead to a good old Democratic row, but the party 
itself will come alive. WiLFrip PARSONS 


has been active for 50 years with the 
SVDP Society in Paterson, was found- 
er and president of the Catholic Law- 
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THREE NEW NORTH AMERICAN 
BISHOPS have been appointed by 
Pope Pius XII. Msgr. Joseph B. Bru- 
nini, vicar general of the Diocese of 
Natchez, becomes Auxiliary of that di- 
ocese. Msgr. Harry A. Clinch, pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Taft, Calif., will be 
Auxiliary of the Monterey-Fresno Di- 
ocese. In Canada, Rev. André Canon 
Ouellette, rector of the seminary of 
Trois-Riviéres, has been appointed 
Auxiliary of the Diocese of Mont- 
Laurier....Most Rev. Lambert A. 
Hoch, Bishop of Bismarck, N. D., is to 
be transferred to the Diocese of Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 


®&MOST REV. WILLIAM GOD- 
FREY, Archbishop of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, has been named Archbishop of 
Westminster in succession to the late 
Bernard Cardinal Griffin. 


FROM BRAZIL comes a request for 
one copy each of U. S.-printed 1¢ or 
3¢ pamphlets, to provide ideas for 
Portuguese-language pamphlets to be 
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published to meet the flood of anti- 
Catholic leaflets and pamphlets there. 
Send to Agencia Sao Paulo, C. P. 5415, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


pIN CAMDEN, N. J., on Dec. 11 
died Most Rev. Bartholomew J. Eus- 
tace, 69, first Bishop of the Camden 
Diocese. Named Bishop there in 1937, 
he established 25 new parishes and 
built 42 new schools in his diocese. 


B HIROSHI TANABE, a Catholic 
student at the Jesuit High School in 
Tokyo, won the Japanese nationwide 
English oratorical contest, reports an 
NC despatch of Dec. 1. He was pre- 
sented with the coveted Prince Taka- 
matsu Trophy by the prince himself. 


BTHE ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
MEDAL of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was presented on Dec. 
4 to Johm.M. Nolan, K.C.S.G., an at- 
torney of Paterson, N. J. The medal 
is conferred annually for distinguished 
service to Catholic charities. Mr. Nolan 


tional Councils of Catholic Men. 


B THE CINCINNATI ARCHDIO- 
CESE is planning a notable expansion 
of the Catholic high-school system in 
Hamilton County, the Cincinnati metro- 
politan area. Three new high schools 
are to be built, Archbishop Karl J. Alter 
revealed on Dec. 7, and additions are 
to be made to three existing ones. 


p> THE PROCEEDINGS of the 1955 
Liturgical Conference held in August 
at Worcester, Mass., on the theme of 
the new Ritual authorized for the 
United States, have been published as 
a volume, The New Ritual: Liturgy and 
Social Order, by the Liturgical Confer- 
ence, Elsberry, Mo. (Paper. 212p. $2 
plus 8c postage). A certain number of 
the proceedings of previous conferences, 
1940-1955, are still available. 


p> THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SO- 
CIOLOGICAL SOCIETY will hold its 
18th annual convention Dec. 27-29 at 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. C. K. 
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Editorials 





Good News of Great Joy 


The bright and stately angel on this week’s cover comes 
to you as a bearer of that “good news” which is the 
thrilling evangel of the Christmas season. In the uni- 
versal language of the Latin Vulgate he has a straight- 
forward message to announce: “good news of great 
joy.” We join with the angel in wishing an abundance 
of inner, supernatural joy—the joy of the newborn Son 
of God—to each and every reader of AMERICA. 

We wish, too, that there could be more good, homely, 
natural joy in the world this Christmas. Peace and the 
quiet blessings it brings are gifts dear to all the world 
at all times, but at no time dearer than at this holy 
season when we celebrate the birth of Christ Our Lord. 
How few there are, though, in today’s world who can 
savor the simple experience of stable peace. Vast areas 
of the earth are shrouded in tyranny. When we dream 
of peace, the faces of the dead of devastated Hungary 
rise up to haunt our minds and hearts. 

If only there were some way in which we could reach 
out to these brothers of ours behind the curtain of com- 
munism. But apparently in that armored frontier there 
is no chink wide enough for even so small a thing as a 
hand of fellowship to penetrate. 

There is something that we can do, however, for the 
miserable and stunned thousands who, having escaped 
across the border into Austria, are now being “pro- 
cessed” into the life of the free world. First of all, we 
can urge responsible authorities to speed up the “pro- 
cessing” and bring these folk as soon as possible to 
some semblance of a new life. Then, too, we can make 
sacrifices of our own pleasures to enrich their Christmas 
and make their New Year somewhat more happy. 


In view of the suffering of so many good people this 
Christmas, what decision should we make about our 
much-abused custom of “office parties” the day or so 
before Christmas? Should they go on as scheduled? 
Or would it be both sensible and charitable to call 
them off this year and turn over the money we save to 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC (350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1) for food and medical supplies to be sent 
to the Hungarian refugees? 

Don't be afraid that this might appear singular. Ac. 
tually, it will be a fairly common practice this year, 
we suspect. Just the other day we read that a Christmas 
card, sent out by the Washington office of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, made the following 
announcement: 

This was to have been your invitation to the annual 

Christmas party of the IAM. However, we felt that 

you would be pleased to join us instead in doing 

something to make Christmas a little brighter for 
the beleaguered families of Hungary. We have can- 
celed the party and have sent the money to aid 
these heroic people who have fought so magnifi- 
cently in the cause of freedom. 
It will be rather surprising this year if many gen- 
erous-hearted Americans do not spontaneously follow 
the example set by the machinists’ union. 

We did so little for Hungary in the hour of her 
crucifixion. Perhaps—though it galls us to think so- 
there was so little that could have been done. Now we 
can do at least this much for those who managed to 
escape. This brotherly gesture can be made. Let us 
make it. 


Nato Must Be Saved 


of their effective troops from Western Europe to North 4 
Africa. There was the widespread feeling that the | 
West Germans were procrastinating on their rearma- © 


On his arrival in Paris for last week’s sessions of the 
North Atlantic Council, the British Foreign Secretary, 
Selwyn Lloyd, no doubt spoke for all the delegates 
when he characterized the meeting as “the most im- 
portant held since the Atlantic alliance has existed.” 
What was at stake was nothing less than the continued 
existence of Nato as an effective instrument against 
potential Communist aggression. 

Even before the Anglo-French attack on Egypt set 
the fifteen-nation alliance rocking on its foundations, 
cracks had begun to appear in the walls. There was 
the bitterly divisive issue of Cyprus, which split the 
Greeks from the Turks and British. There was the fight- 
ing in Algeria, which led the French to shift most 
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ment program. In Bonn there was the suspicion that | 


el 


vain ne 


the United States, intent on still further cuts in Army © 
manpower, was preparing to withdraw its divisions 7 


from Germany. 


PRESSURE OFF 


Individually, none of these signs of disunity and ; 


distrust was serious enough to cause grave concert. | 


They were the run-of-the-mill difficulties history teach- 
es us to expect in the affairs of every peace-time alli- 
ance. What gave them an ominous aspect was theif 
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concurrence—and something more than their concur- 
rence. Not only did these stresses and strains appear 
together: they appeared at a time when tensions in 
Europe had relaxed and the fear of war had somewhat 
subsided. The new rulers of the Soviet Union talked, 
at least on occasion, almost like civilized, reasonable 
men. Instead of Stalin’s tough bluster, Bulganin and 
the grinning Khrushchev ladled out soothing rhetoric 
about peace and coexistence. Though no responsible 
statesman said so publicly, Nato seemed less necessary 
than it had when Korea was aflame, Vietnam was blaz- 
ing and nobody knew where the lightning from Mos- 
cow would strike next. 


HELP FROM MOSCOW 


Such was the relaxed state of affairs in Nato when 
the British and French, with no advance notice to the 
United States or their other allies, mounted the abor- 
tive assault on Egypt. Within a matter of days the 
United States, with the hearty support of the Soviet 
Union and all its parroting satellites, was indignantly 
calling upon the United Nations to censure its Nato 
allies for aggression. It seemed for a dismaying moment 
as if the whole postwar world had suddenly been 
turned upside down. 

But only for a moment. From Budapest came a 
stream of news that quickly restored the proper per- 
spective. What apparently began as a Titoist demon- 


stration against Stalinism in Hungary was goaded into 
becoming a full-scale popular rebellion against com- 
munism. When the Kremlin dispatched the Red Army 
to drown the uprising in blood, the quarreling Nato 
allies started coming to their senses. The Soviet butch- 
ery in Hungary was frightening proof that nothing at 
all in Moscow had really changed. The members of 
the Atlantic alliance might differ on a policy for Egypt, 
or Algeria, or Red China. There could be no difference 
among them over where the chief danger to their 
security lay. It still lay in the Kremlin. A strong Nato 
was as necessary as ever; it simply had to be saved. 

Last week the Foreign Ministers were intent on sav- 
ing it. “It is our firm purpose,” said Secretary Dulles, 
“to bury past discords in a future of peaceful and fruit- 
ful cooperation.” 

This is neither an easy nor an insuperable task. 
The only fruitful cooperation that will induce the 
French and British to forget the discords of the last 
two months will be a constructive approach to the 
still unsettled problems of the Middle East. There is 
reason to believe that Mr. Dulles was able to assure 
our friends on this point. Furthermore, as the North 
Atlantic Council met, American oil was flowing smooth- 
ly to Europe, and behind the oil was the promise of 
financial aid. There was solid ground for hoping that 
the crisis of confidence within Nato was well on the 
way to being resolved. 


Suffer the Little Children 


Christmas is one feast that belongs to children. Christ- 
mastide seems then an appropriate time to call attention 
to the new Directory of Catholic Facilities for Ex- 
ceptional Children in the United States (NCEA, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., $1.75). 

In its 136 pages the booklet gives complete listings 
of Catholic agencies which are presently caring for 
over a million exceptional children. The 32 headings 
in the table of contents attest to the variety and mag- 
nitude of the Church’s love for her little unfortunates. 

Under Catholic direction there are 13 cerebral palsy 
clinics and schools. For crippled children there are 
28 hospital schools and 55 hospitals. A dozen dioceses 
have Catholic Guilds for the Blind. There are ten resi- 
dential and day schools for blind children, two of 
which care for deaf-blind. 

There are 11 Catholic Braille libraries. Two colleges 
~Barat College of the Sacred Heart at Lake Forest, 
Ill, and Marygrove College of Detroit—have Braille 
libraries and facilities for transcribing, Mount St. 
Joseph Academy of West Hartford, Conn., offers the 
same facilities. In 19 seminaries students learn the sign 
language for future ministry with the deaf-mute. Fifteen 
agencies provide films abort the handicapped. There 
are now 48 remedial reading clinics, 27 speech clinics, 
48 guidance clinics and 67 residential schools for social- 
ly maladjusted girls. 

One man has seen the arms of the Church widen 
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more and more to embrace the little ones whose minds 
and bodies are especially marked by Christ’s cross. He 
is Rev. William F. Jenks, C.SS.R., for 25 years a 
pioneer in social work and currently Associate Secretary 
of Special Education for the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 


HEALTHY MENTALITY 


Father Jenks considers the growth of day schools for 
the educable mentally retarded (i.e., children with a 
50-75 I. Q.) and the changing attitude of society to- 
ward these youngsters the most gratifying trend today. 
Fewer parents now look upon a mentally deficient child 
as a disgrace or divine punishment. Most mothers and 
fathers today want to keep such a child in the family 
circle and confide him to special institutions only during 
the school day. 

There is still, according to the Redemptorist priest, 
an aching need for more trained personnel. Too few of 
our Catholic colleges offer the courses required to pre- 
pare men and women for this apostolate. If this train- 
ing were more readily available on the Catholic cam- | 
pus, more nuns could be trained for this work. 

Despite the miracle of expansion in this important 
work, much remains to be done. Our thoughts go out 
during this holy season to all handicapped children, 
to those already within the loving warmth of Christ’s 
cave and even more to those wistfully waiting outside. 
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India’s UN Vote on Hungary 


James J Berna 


lal Nehru to the United States will surely awak- 

en new interest among the American people in 
this complex personality who is the leader of India’s 
370 millions, as well as in his views and policies. In 
these circumstances, it will be strange if some discus- 
sion does not again arise with regard to Mr. Nehru’s 
course of action during the recent tragic events in Hun- 
gary. 


Ti: FORTHCOMING visit of Prime Minister Jawahar- 


MR. NEHRU TO PARLIAMENT 


The Prime Minister’s November 19 statement to the 
Indian Parliament on the Hungarian situation was all 
that freedom-loving people everywhere could desire. 
He not only denounced in unequivocal terms Russia's 
bloody repression of the Hungarian people's legitimate 
desire for a government of their own choosing and de- 
manded immediate withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Hungarian soil. He went further and discussed the 
deeper issues raised by the crisis. He called attention 
to the failure of Russia to convert the people of Hun- 
gary to communism after ten years of effort—“a failure,” 
he noted, “which is far greater, it seems to me, than 
the failure of a military coup. It indicates that all of 
us, whether we are Communists or non-Communists or 
anti-Communists, have to think afresh.” 

Mr. Nehru also spoke of the loss of prestige which 
the Soviet Union has suffered, “with all—not only with 
many countries which are supposed to be the uncom- 
mitted countries,” and with peoples as well as with 
governments. This statement was widely acclaimed 
throughout the free world. Yet the question lingered 
on in many minds why it was so long in coming. 

The Hungarian struggle for freedom had begun on 
October 22. A few days later, Imre Nagy was carried 
into power on the rising wave of revolution. His vic- 
tory lasted less than a week. At dawn on November 4 
Soviet tanks and troops poured into Hungary and the 
terrible carnage which was to last for weeks began. 

Until the Soviet attack began, Mr. Nehru remained 
silent. On November 5, at the opening session of the 
UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization's 





Fr. BERNA, S.J., is studying in the School of Econom- 
ics and Sociology, University of Bombay, India, un- 
der a Fulbright grant. 
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conference in New Delhi, he finally broke silence with a 
statement which strongly criticized the Soviet Union. 
“We see today,” he said, “in Egypt as well as in Hun- 
gary, both human dignity and freedom outraged and 
the force of modern arms used to suppress peoples and 
to gain political objectives.” 

In an obvious reference to Russia, the only non-Asian 
power formally to subscribe to the Pansch Shila, or 
Five Principles (one of which is non-interference in 
the internal affairs of other nations), he said: “We see 
now that those Five Principles are also mere words 
without meaning to some countries who claim the 
right of deciding problems by superior might.” These 
words stung the Soviet leaders to the quick, as their 
reply to Mr. Nehru clearly showed. 

Just the day before, however, when the UN adopted 
a resolution calling on the USSR to cease its attack on 
Hungary and to admit UN observers to that country, 
India abstained. Indian representative V. K. Krishna 
Menon subsequently revealed that the abstention was 
deliberate, and not due, as first rumored, to failure of 
instructions from New Delhi to arrive on time. On No- 
vember 9 came Mr. Nehru’s surprising address to the 
All-India Congress Committee meeting in Calcutta, in 
which he described the Hungarian affair as a “civil 
conflict.” On the same day, in New York, Mr. Menon 
cast India’s negative vote against a further UN resolu- 
tion on Hungary, putting India in company with the 
Soviet bloc as the only objectors. 


INDIA’S UN STAND ON HUNGARY 


This sequence of events was bound to raise serious 
questions in the minds of many, and much criticism 
of Mr. Nehru began to appear, both in India and 
abroad. It is doubtful whether the Prime Minister's ex- 
planation of his course of action has received equally 
wide publicity. The reasons for his own initial caution 
with regard to the Hungarian situation, as well as for 
India’s manner of voting in the UN, were explained by 
him on November 19 and 20 during the course of a 
two-day debate in the Indian Parliament on foreign 
policy. These reasons are worth reporting, if only be- 
cause fairness requires that Mr. Nehru’s side of the 
case be heard. 

The first question which requires an answer is, why 
the long initial silence and then the caution and hesi- 
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tancy of the days following Mr. Nehru’s Unesco state- 
ment of November 5? The Prime Minister gave his 
reasons for this in a speech opening the parliamentary 
debate. He first referred to the situation in Egypt. The 
broad facts here, he said, were completely clear to the 
Indian Government, and it therefore ventured to ex- 
press a very Clear and definite opinion about it. 

In regard to Hungary, he continued, the broad facts 
were not so clear. Moreover, the occurrences in Hun- 
gary took place at a moment when the international 
situation had suddenly become very much worse, and 
the Government had to be surer of what had actually 
happened, and what the facts of the situation were, 
before expressing its opinion. But it felt no need for 
caution about expressing its opinion as to the general 
principles that should govern conditions in Hungary. 
This last statement refers to Mr. Nehru’s Unesco speech. 

One may ask why the facts about Hungary were not 
clear to the Government of India when they seemed 
crystal clear to so many other countries, in Asia and 
elsewhere. The Prime Minister explained this in the 
following way. The Government of India, he said, had 
been receiving fairly full accounts concerning events 
in Hungary from Indian embassies in many countries 
abroad, including Austria and Hungary. In addition, 
information was being volunteered by other govern- 
ments, including those of the United States, Canada, 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. These various reports, 
however, were often mutually contradictory. 


FACTS IN FOCUS 


India’s own representative in Budapest at this time 
was a young, rather inexperienced officer who had ar- 


rived there from Moscow a short time before. (Due to , 


a shortage of foreign-service personnel, India maintains 
no permanent senior officer in the Hungarian capital. ) 
This officer's reports, moreover, were delayed by about 
six days because they had to be sent to Vienna, pre- 
sumably by road, and then be dispatched from there. 
The result was, according to Mr. Nehru, that it took 
considerable time for the pattern of the swiftly moving 
events in Hungary to become clear in New Delhi. 

Meanwhile, one of the communications from “other 
governments” was the letter of Russia’s Nikolai A. Bul- 
ganin to the Prime Minister “explaining” the situation 
in Hungary. This was undoubtedly a cleverly worded 
document propounding the thesis that the “stronger 
wing of the Nagy Government” had invited the Soviet 
troops into Hungary to suppress the “civil disturb- 
ances” which had developed. The influence of this let- 
ter is evident in Mr. Nehru’s November 9 statement 
in Calcutta. 

What emerges from all this? First, it seems undeni- 
able that the Government of India experienced genuine 
difficulty in getting first-hand information on what was 
happening in Hungary, and that during this period 
great pressure was brought by Soviet leaders to influ- 
ence India’s appraisal of the situation. 

At the same time there appears to have been a dis- 
tinct reluctance to accept Western appraisals of the 
situation at their face value. One reason for this was 
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the suspicion that the Western powers were all too 
eager to use the Hungarian crisis as a means of dis- 
tracting world attention from Anglo-French aggression 
in Egypt. “When the Hungarian question arose,” Mr. 
Nehru has said, “it was viewed almost with relief by 
people who wanted to divert attention from Egypt to 
Hungary.” This could not but cause great resentment 
on the part of India and Asian nations generally. 


INFLUENCES AT WORK IN INDIA 


Suspicions were also abroad that the Western coun- 
tries were not telling the full story about Hungary. Mr. 
Nehru has revealed that he places great value on Tito’s 
appraisals of the world situation, and that India had 
“to some extent been guided by” Tito’s view of the 
events in Hungary. This was because “Yugoslavia is 
geographically so situated as to be in intimate touch 
with developments in Central, Eastern and Southern 
Europe,” and because “her leaders during the past 
thirty or forty years had the closest contacts with the 
leaders of Russia and the other countries in Europe.” 

In an important speech at Pula, Yugoslavia, on No- 
vember 11, Tito accused the Western powers of sub- 
version in Hungary. The process of de-Stalinization 
and liberalization in Hungary, he said, “was being 
hampered by certain Western countries, which with 
their propaganda and incessant reiteration of the need 
for the ‘liberation’ of those countries were interfering 
in the internal affairs of those countries. ...” He went 
on to say that it was not right to fix the whole blame 
for the Hungarian crisis on the Soviet Union. (This 
same speech, incidentally, was also highly critical of 
the Soviet Communist party, and was subsequently 
attacked twice in the pages of Pravda.) The point is 
not whether Tito’s allegations were true, but whether 
they influenced non-Western leaders like Mr. Nehru 
to go slow in accepting Western evaluations of the 
Hungarian tragedy. Such seems to have been the case. 
In addition to all this, there must have been tremen- 
dous psychological obstacles to India’s believing the 
worst about Soviet action in Hungary. The Times of 
India made reference on November 20 to the long- 
standing “unconscious emotional sympathy for the 
Soviet Union” on the part of India, “and a similar un- 
conscious emotional antagonism toward the West.” Be 
this as it may, it is no secret that India has sincerely 
believed Russia to be a peace-loving nation, securely 
on the way to progressive 
liberalization, both at home 
and in her foreign policy. 

India hoped for great 
things, in terms of world 
peace, from this powerful 
neighbor to the north. To 
see these hopes dashed to 
the ground, and to accept 
the fact that Russia was en- 
gaged in an act of aggres- 
sion in the most brutal tra- 
dition of Stalin, required 
psychological adjustment 














of a kind that is not made in a day. That Prime Minister 
Nehru has made the adjustment, belatedly as it may 
appear to some, is surely a tribute to his intellectual 
honesty. 

The second major question which requires clarifica- 
tion is India’s negative vote on the UN resolution of 
November 9 condemning Russian action in Hungary 
and demanding immediate withdrawal of Russian 
troops. In reply to criticism on this point, Mr. Nehru 
has offered the following explanation. He first pointed 
out that the resolution consisted of four preambles and 
four operative parts. On all the preambles, and on 
three of the operative parts, India abstained, casting a 
negative vote only against that part calling for elec- 
tions in Hungary under the supervision of the UN. 

When the resolution came to a vote as a whole, after 
the voting by paragraphs, India voted against it be- 
cause of the objectionable part. “We took strong ex- 
ception [to that part],” Mr. Nehru told the Parliament, 


because we felt this was contrary to the UN char- 
ter and would reduce Hungary to less than a sover- 
eign state. Any acceptance of this type of foreign- 
supervised elections seemed to us to set a bad 
precedent which might be utilized in future for 
intervention in other countries. 


He went on to add that in India’s opinion the resolu- 
tion would not have proved helpful to Hungary, and 
might have harmed her by precipitating war. 

This explanation leaves open the question as to why 
India abstained on the other paragraphs, one of which 
called for withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. 
When pressed on this point, Mr. Nehru asked his cri- 
tics to “look at the context in which the resolution was 
moved, and the objective behind it.” He meant by that, 
he went on to explain, that the Hungarian and Egyp- 
tian situations had led to an intensification of the 
cold war: 


The Soviet Union forgets about Hungary, puts a 
cover on it and talks about Egypt and the Anglo- 
French attack only. Other countries forget about 
Egypt and talk about Hungary only. ... The reso- 
lutions that were brought in the UN—not all of 
them. but some of them—were brought largely 
with a_ political 
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clared, “but why did they not sponsor it? They did not 
think it was a responsible resolution.” 

In other words, viewing the five-power resolution 
as a mere propaganda device of little use to Hungary, 
India refrained from supporting even those parts to 
which she did not object. No explanation has been 
given by Mr. Nehru for India’s abstention on the first 
UN resolution, of November 4, condemning Russia, 
presumably because the controversy over the second 
resolution has completely overshadowed this question. 
An interesting fact which emerged during the parlia- 
mentary debate was that it was Krishna Menon in New 
York who decided India’s November 4 vote in the 
United Nations, and not instructions received from 


New Delhi. 
REASON FOR UN VOTES 


Such in its main outlines, is the explanation which 
Mr. Nehru has given of his course of action during the 
crisis in Hungary. The purpose in presenting it here 
has not been to “defend” the Prime Minister, but to 
complete the record by giving his side of the case. The 
review may also serve as a timely reminder to us of 
the West that the countries of Asia are determined to 
exercise independence of judgment on world affairs, 
and that in making up their minds they consult and 
weigh seriously points of view at sharp variance with 
our own, and are subject to pressures and influences 
which we do not feel at all. This emphasizes the need 
of building up their confidence in us by an unswerving 
adherence to right principles of action. 

In closing this report, it may not be out of place to 
pay brief tribute to the Indian press and public gener- 


-ally for their reaction to Soviet intervention in Hur- 


gary. From comment in all the important newspapers, 
from the conversation of people in trains and on buses, 
from student demonstrations and demands of labor 
unions for boycott of Russian ships, it was made abun- 
dantly clear from the outset that the Indian people 
recognized Soviet action in Hungary for what it was, 
aggression in the most brutal form. 

One has the impression, too, that democracy grew 
to new maturity in India during the past few weeks. 
The widespread and public debate on the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, which has taken place among 
the people as well as in the halls of Parliament, has 
been an unprecedented experience for this young 
democracy. It augurs well for the future. 

There are signs, too, that America has grown in sta- 
ture in the eyes of the Indian people and Government. 
Speaking in Parliament recently, Mr. Nehru said that 
one reason why he wanted to visit our country was 
because the United States is a great nation, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a great man who has made important 
contributions to world peace. These words were in 
sharp contrast to his earlier reference to the decline 
in prestige which the Soviet Union has suffered in this 
part of the world. It is to be hoped that the meeting of 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Eisenhower in Washington will in- 
augurate a new era of understanding and cooperation 
between our two countries. . 
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Christmas Lullalay 


i When Mary came laden 











To Bethlehem town, 
No children were waiting 
To gather around 


The little King Jesus 
Asleep on the hay, 

But softly sweet Mary 
Sang God lullalay. 


Bright angels came thronging 
When midnight was still, 
And sang joyful tidings 
To men on the hill; 


The shepherds then hastened 
In wonder to pray, 

But softly sweet Mary 
Sang God lullalay. 


The ox and the donkey 

Kept watch by His side, 
And gentle St. Joseph 

Drew near when He cried; 


A wonderful star called 
To Kings far away, 
But softly sweet Mary 
Sang God lullalay. 


SisTER M. Curysostom Koppess, O.S.B. 


In The Manger, Christmas Day 


Seven miles to north upon his throne 

sits Herod smiling on his crowd of fawners, loving none; 
here within the cave rest two alone, 

and Mary must be mother-midwife to her kingly son. 


Seven miles to north the fragranced rooms 
can't kill the reek of murder though the myrrh entwines 
the mirth; 
here within the cave the sweaty fumes 
of solemn — fill the gloom like prayers from silent 
earth. 


Seven miles to north in Herod’s hall 
amid the glittering of gems and metal-shine of gilt, 
Poverty’s the gravest crime of all, 
and Innocence the signal that there’s blood which must 
be spilt. 


Here within the cave, whose canopy 
is cobwebs threading from the dingy roof in dusty veils, 
Jesus’ royal robe is Poverty, 
His naked feet are Innocence all ready for the nails. 
BERNARD D., N. GREBANIER 
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Holy Innocents 1956 


(For Hungary ) 
These chill communiqués that haunt the page 
Are but the specters of an ancient tale 
Wherein a sulking tyrant foams in rage 
And wise men wander an uncertain trail. 


A modern mantle clothes the aged peace 
That festers with the fetid germs of war. 

I see again the savage sword’s release 

And Rachel weeping for the sons she bore. 


I know again the shock, the frantic flight 
Of little people flying from the land, 
A Child, a man, a Mother in the night 
This timeless pattern traced on desert sand. 
And innocents press forward still to die 
To keep alive the Infant Saviour’s cry. 
Joun V. McGuire 


Gift 


(With Admonition ) 


Others will give you gifts 
(Scarlet and holly ) 

Ivory and gold they'll bring 
Gayly their carols sing 
(Such gifts are folly). 


I cannot offer pelf 

(I am unable) 

Holly and berries red 
Stars wintry overhead 
Recall the stable. 


There Christ may still be found 
(Frankincense, myrrh ) 

Oxen and ass still stay 

Close to the fragrant hay 
Breath warm as fur. 


Mary still holds her Child 
(Bitter the air and chill) 
Christ comes to be our king 
Fly, frosty bells, and sing, 
Men of good will! 


Christ is His Christmas gift 
(Scarlet and holly ) 

He gives Himself to you 
Let me do likewise too 

(All else is folly! ) 


Then merry your Christmas Day 
(Frankincense, myrrh ) 
Shelter the Christ Child there 
In your secret heart where 
Loves does prefer. 
SisTER Mary Icnat1a, B.V.M. 
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Santa Wasn't a Pagan 


Sister Mary Faith, OSB. 


shadows were falling all around the outdoors. The 

fields had the bleak look which December wears 
when there is no snow, and the sky matched their straw 
color with a dull gray. The air had that expectant chill 
which comes from clouds generously lent by some 
northern sky that never has to pray for snow at Christ- 
mas time. 

We had finished the supper dishes. The parlor was 
spotless and the squat little crib with its straw and 
cotton roof housed a smiling plaster-of-paris Child. His 
eyes were clear and blue and filled, it seemed, with 
excitement. Joseph knelt in brown and Mary in blue, 
and every half-hour when we opened the door cautious- 
ly to come in, they looked different to us. During the 
afternoon we had closed the door quickly, lest the 
warm heat from the black oval stove in the dining 
room be lost in the dignified chill hovering between 
the bookcases and stiff chairs of the “front room.” Now 
Mother had lighted the fire in the aristocratic parlor 
stove. Its chimney was beginning to glow and the little 
crib under the Christmas tree seemed comfortable. 

“He can't possibily come until seven,” my mother 
said to the several watchers, their faces pressed against 
the dining-room windows looking out into the evening 
gray. And she iced cookies with calm deliberation. 

My father came in the back porch door, rubbing his 
hands together, hanging his sheepskin coat on its hook 
along the kitchen wall. We converged on him like 
little sheep. 

“Michigan weather!” He smiled at my mother, who 
had lived in Michigan, where winters were wintry. 
“It's going to snow tonight.” His prophecies never 
missed and we shrieked with delight. 

Then he stood still and held his head as if listening 
and hurried into the dining room. “Telephone’s ringing. 
Doesn't anyone around here ever answer the tele- 
phone?” 

No one had heard any noise from the big twin bells 
on top of the telephone box, but we heard the excite- 
ment now in his voice. 

“What do you say? Broke his leg? Now that’s too 
bad. Sorry. Terribly sorry. Well, we're not far out in 


I: WAS SIX-THIRTY in the evening and the winter 





Sr. Mary Farru, who teaches English at Donnelly Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Kan., has contributed to AMERIcA’s 
pages in the past. 
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the country. Fairly good road. But I wouldn’t want the 
poor fellow to suffer on our account. Of course. He's 
never missed.” 

He hung up the receiver. “They think Santa’s broken 
his leg out on the highway, just three miles east of the 
intersection. Got him at a filling station trying to fix 
him up. He'll try to make it, but if he can’t, you children 
may have to wait until tomorrow for presents.” 

As my mother retells the story, she gave my father 
a look at that point. But I remember only the empty 
ache and how we trooped into the parlor to pray, kneel- 
ing beside the crib where the chilled air was warm now 
and the faces of Mary and Joseph glowed beside the 
smiling Child. 


SANTA’S COMING 


Seven o'clock came and the world outside was blue- 
gray with the oncoming night. My father put on the 
look he always got when we must accept the difficult. 

“Poor old fellow. I don’t see how he can possibly 
make it. Maybe, of course, he'll turn up later on tonight 
while you're asleep. Well, whatever happens, this old 
sinner has to go to confession. I'd better be going.” 

He began putting the sheepskin coat on and reaching 
for the warm cap with the ear muffs. 

I inwardly rebelled. Why did he always have to miss 
Santa? Couldn't he go to confession some other day or 
in the afternoon the way we did? Then I remembered 
that he worked all day, sometimes out in the cornfield 
where the dead shocks were dry and cold in weather 
when fingers tingled; sometimes cutting trees up into 
slices for the stove. Maybe tonight if he’d hurry, since 
Santa had a broken leg, he could get home in time to 
see him. 

“I hope so, honey,” he said, “but there'll be lots of 
people in the line and your father’s a sinner. I dont 
know why your mother ever married me. I never have 
been able to figure that out.” 

My mother got the look we all loved, partly provoked 
at him but not very. And he went out into the darken- 
ing night. 

We had been running from window to crib and from 
crib to window for five or ten minutes when my 
brother saw it—the face at the window. It was Santa, 
beaming and smiling, nodding his head. Then we flew 
to the door to let an old man in. His face was red and 
kind with white whiskers and his eyes danced. He 
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hobbled in, leaning on a cane. We wept almost with 
joy, for he had the sack on his back, the dear sack 
filled with beautiful things. We helped him set it down 
in the middle of the floor. 

“Hurt my leg a little, trying to pull the wagon wheel 
out of a rut in the Missouri road,” he winked at us. 
“Can't do much of a dance for you tonight. The fellows 
at the filling station would have made me go to the 
Boonville hospital but that’s no place for me on Christ- 
mas night.” Then he took the things out of the sack, 
read the names on the stickers, called us off by name, 
and finally put aside his cane and jigged on one leg a 
little to show he wasn’t badly hurt. All the time my 
Mother looked on and from the way she tells the story 
now, she wept a little. I know why now, but I did not 
then. One accepts love without analysis at the age of 
seven. 

Then he left, stamping his feet on the porch, shaking 
his head, and looking out over the fields as he always 
did—a merry little old man with a song and a crippled 
dance. And we exclaimed and rejoiced over the beauti- 
ful presents and were sorry our father could not be 
there to know that Santa had made it from over the 
chill roads. My oldest brother went with him to help 
him into his wagon, which he rode in on snowless nights 
and which he had left at the driveway turn. 

Some 45 minutes later, my father came home, rejoic- 


Each one of us has experienced the happiness of 
fulfilment when Advent, that time of longing, is 
followed by the bells of Christmas Eve and the 
renewal upon our decorated and illuminated al- 
tars of the miracle of the Incarnation. But as yet 
heaven and earth are still divided. The Star of 
Bethlehem is a star in darkest night, now as in 
the past. On the second day of Christmas the 
Church already discards her white and festive gar- 
ments and puts on the red dress of martyrdom, 
and on the fourth day the purple of sorrow: St. 
Stephen, the First Martyr, and the Holy Innocents, 
they too are among the attendants of the Child 
in the Crib. What has become of the jubilation 
of the heavenly hosts, and where now is peace on 
earth? Peace on earth to men of good will. Not all, 
however, are of good will. 

Darkness covered the earth, and He came as 
light into darkness, but the darkness compre- 
hended Him not. He brought light and peace to 
those who took Him in: peace with the Father 





[Better known to the world as Dr. Edith Stein, 
Sister Teresia, convert and Carmelite, died in 
1942—probably in the concentration camp of 
Auschwitz—a victim of the Nazis. The meditation 
from which this excerpt is taken appeared in the 
Tablet (London), December 19, 1953. Eprror. | 





——The Mystery of Christmas 





ing that we were happy and tomorrow was Christmas 
and God had forgiven his sins again. And no one ever 
seemed to notice when the sheepskin coat was hung 
upon its nail against the kitchen wall that its lining 
matched the bright color of Santa’s coat. 

We showed him our presents and begged him to 
open his own. And with Christmas shining upon the 
world we knelt down beside the crib, where the faces 
of Mary and Joseph glowed upon the clear-eyed Child 
while the whole room was warm from the stately stove. 

In a few years my mother was to tell us that a new 
dime and a book, a dress and a birthday cake were 
sometimes expressions of the love of a father or mother; 
but that on Christmas Eve, when God was giving so 
much, parent love was so strong that it became a de- 
lightful old fellow with a bright face and sometimes a 
lame leg hobbling over crusted roads to give. 

I know that when he is removed from his place in 
the totality of reason and faith and love, Santa like 
anything else can become a false god. But I have never 
worried really about his being a pagan otherwise—not 
when he smiled and loved as he did and blended with 
the Christmas landscape and atmosphere so much, For 
when he was gone, we shared his gifts with the Child 
in whose eyes was excitement too, and everyone was 
happy with a joy which has quickened all the ensuing 
years. 





in Heaven, peace with those who are also children 
of light and of the Father in Heaven, and the 
deep inner peace of the heart; but He did not 
bring peace with the children of darkness. 

This is the first and weighty truth which the 
poetic magic surrounding the Child in the Crib 
ought not to disguise. The Mystery of the Incarna- 
tion and the Mystery of Iniquity are close to one 
another. The night of sin is even more black and 
awful when contrasted with the light from 
Heaven. The Child in the Crib stretches out His 
little hands, and His smile already appears to 
convey what the Man said later: “Follow Me.” 
And as St. John followed, without asking “Where” 
or “Why,” so St, Stephen followed to fight the 
powers of darkness and unbelief, and he is joined 
at the Crib by the innocent children, the faithful 
shepherds and the humble Kings. Confronting 
them all is the night of the hardness and blindness 
of hearts: the Pharisees who know all about the 
time and place when the world’s Saviour shall be 
born, but who do not derive from it the call to 
Bethlehem; King Herod, who wants to kill the 
Lord of Life. 

The Child in the Crib divides all. He who is not 
for Him is against Him. And we, too, must choose 
between light and darkness. 

SISTER TERESIA BENEDICTA A CRUCE 
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drift from the trees in St. James’s Park; in the bleak 

clarity under a red sun the surrounding buildings 
are grey and classical in their beauty. But winter, 1956 
began in the atmosphere of Ruritania: Moscow’s Ulano- 
va danced before the Queen at Covent Garden. Royalty 
was butchered in Russia in 1917 but the Ulanova we 
have noted and applauded is a Czarina. Tiny, exquisite- 
ly pretty, a tyrant of the benevolently remote type, she 
led the company—a herculean task—in Romeo and Juliet, 
blending all her light and fire into a setting as opulent 
as the courts of the Tartar princes and as old-fashioned 
as an Edwardian production of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

“Madame” is in her late forties. Towards the end of 
the season she danced Giselle and after curtain-fall, 
before cameras loaded with color film, followed with a 
complete program, danced through the night for the 
benefit of motion-picture fans. At 6 A. M. she imperious- 
ly clapped her hands and ordained that the previous 
scene was imperfectly performed. The company and 
Ulanova danced it again. Something of an older, and 
more cultivated, Imperial Russia apparently survives. 

In the more vulgar theatre of the semi-groundlings, 
little that is new will be presented during the coming 
season. Arthur Miller's View from the Bridge, I am hap- 
py to report, has been received with universal acclaim. 
I am aware that the New York production was received 
with mixed feelings by American critics but we have 
seen a different play, rewritten and expanded. Mr. 
Miller’s gift for taking ordinary, uncomplicated, working 
citizens and illuminating their tragedies on a universal 
plane marks him out, some of us believe, as the most 
serious living playwright. Excellent as the English cast 
is, especially Anthony Quayle in the leading role and 
Megs Jenkins as his wife, I should have preferred an 
American company. We were privileged to see Paul 
Muni as Mr. Miller's tragic “salesman”; Mr. Muni would 
have made a magnificent Eddie. 

Americans should be happy to learn that their num- 
ber-one blonde, Mrs. Miller, won the respect of the 
British by quietly keeping in the background and work- 
ing unremittingly with her partner, Sir Laurence Oli- 
vier, on their joint production of The Sleeping Prince. 

Another American item scheduled for presentation in 
the west end is Tennessee Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof. Having read the script of this expedition into the 
post-romantic South, I confess I do not look forward to 
seeing it staged. Mr. Williams’ characters, I find, are 


Fe Grips the City of Westminster, golden leaves 





Wuu1aM J. Icoz, America’s regular contributor of the 
London Letter, is dramatic critic of the London Catho- 
lic Herald. 
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about as universal as the oddments in a freak show. The 
complications ensuing on a group of people who are 
oversexed, undersexed, ambiguously sexed and sexually 
failing (the latter grotesquely complicated by old age 
and cancer) do not seem likely to bear dramatic fruit. 
No doubt the play will provide exercise for clever actors, 
The script was tiresome. 

The only home product of note for the coming season 
is Noel Coward’s Nude with Violin, described as “an 
attack on the avant-garde” in painting. Reports from 
Dublin, where this item opened with Sir John Gielgud 
as producer and playing the lead, and with the play. 
wright in attendance, suggest that Mr. Coward is un. 
likely to be accused of being avant-garde in anything 
when it reaches London. Dublin’s drama critics, who 
are shrewder judges than their English colleagues, were 
not amused. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Looking back upon a season of book reviewing, the 
most attractive novel that has come to me is another 
American import, Edwin O’Connor’s magnificent comic 
epic The Last Hurrah. Before review copies arrived, a 
copy from an old friend in Massachusetts kept me from 
other reading for a week end. Interrupted only by Mass 
I absorbed this wonderfully touching and amusing study 
of an Irish-American political career. Surely, there is 
something of a comic Lear in Mr. O’Connor’s Skeffing. 
ton with his court, his enchanting fool, his loutish son 
and devoted nephew. I thought this the most important 
novel to come from a Catholic in any part of the world 
for a long time. 

Two nuns have been the subject of books that won 
recent applause in London: the American, Cornelia 
Connelly; and a Scot, Dame Laurentia McLachlan, 
Abbess of Stanbrook. The burden of education hangs 
heavily upon English Catholics and their bishops, al- 
ready burdened by vast works of reclamation upon 
bombed cathedrals, incomplete cathedrals and war- 
scarred churches. Cornelia Connelly’s marital difficulties 
are, to the English, the least important part of her “life,” 
by Juliana Wadham. They pray for the cause of the 
Founder of the Order of the Holy Child, to whom they 
are indebted for many Catholic schools. 

Dame Laurentia, on the other hand, is recalled as a 
woman whose holiness shone beyond the confines of the 
enclosure, bringing men of the most diverse faiths to 


her grille, among them Bernard Shaw. The story of the q 


friendship of this great Scottish lady and the intel- 


lectually wild Irish playwright-playboy is one of the 7 


most revealing chapters in Shaw’s life. The Benedictines 
of Stanbrook have made a fascinating book of her life; 
its title is In a Great Tradition. 

And now as the season advances we await the “life” 
of Belloc from the pen of the official biographer, Robert 
Speaight. Mr. Speaight’s William Poel, published two 
years ago, displayed his talents as a biographer; advance 
excerpts published in the London Tablet suggest that 
he has written the best book to date on that great crag 


of a man, Belloc, who, as time recedes, rises above his | 


contemporaries like a mountain. W. J. Icoz 
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Breaking Down the Wall of Separation 


THE BRIDGE: A Yearbook of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, Vol. ITI. 

Edited by John M. Oesterreicher. 
Pantheon. 350p. $3.95 


Father Oesterreicher has clearly con- 
ceived it to be his vocation, both as a 
scholar and as a priest, to explore and 
extend the bonds between the people 
who produced Jesus according to the 
flesh and those who have accepted Him 
as the Redeemer promised to all man- 
kind. 

The task he has thus taken upon 
himself is a gigantic one, yet it is an es- 
sential part of the work Christ Himself 
came to do and commanded His 
Church to continue. It demands at once 
priestly patience and a scholar’s pains- 
taking dedication to promote a work of 
reconciliation so necessary but so deli- 
cate as that of the Institute of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies and its various publi- 
cations. 

This second volume of Judaeo-Chris- 
tian studies, which Fr. Oesterreicher is 
editing under the general title The 
Bridge, deserves a welcome not less 
warm than that which the widely ac- 
claimed first volume has already re- 
ceived from Jewish, Christian and 
secular scholars. Indeed, the second 
volume may well prove more perman- 
ently important than even the first, es- 
pecially because of such contributions 
as Charles Journet’s article on the abid- 
ing problem, at once historical and 
theological, of the mysterious destinies 
of Israel. 

The first volume of The Bridge pro- 
vided rich material on topical and tra- 
ditional aspects of the positive relations 
between Israel and Christendom. The 
second volume equals the high stand- 
ard of excellence set by the contributors 
to the first, while bringing together 
new evidences of that spiritual kinship 
between ancient Israel and the children 
of the new Law to which the scholarly 
Pope Pius XI so pointedly bore witness 
not many years ago. 

The words of the valiant late Pontiff 
—“Abraham is called our father; spirit- 
ually we are all Semites”— express the 
living unity between the Old and New 
Testaments which gives point to the 
title of Fr. Oesterreicher’s scholarly 
series. These same words are the theme 
of the present volume and are given 
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documented justification by essays in 
philosophy, theology, archeology, art, 
politics, biblical exegesis, liturgy, letters 
and current affairs. 

Here is a wealth of solid, inspiring 
erudition, rewarding for the individual 
reader and indispensable for the ref- 
erence library. Relative evaluations of 
the articles contributed will vary ac- 
cording to the special interests of the 
readers; no one, however, will take up 
the book without profit or put it down 
without looking forward to the prom- 
ised future volumes in the same series 
of annuals. 

The Bridge is commended to thought- 
ful students and all others fascinated 
or perplexed by the problem of the 
Jew and the Gentile or that of the 
Church as the fulfilment of the Law 
given to Israel. 

Besides that, the book is reviewed 
in a season which makes its recom- 


May the Christ Child 
bless each of you 

so tirelessly watching 
over His children. 
May He give you 

a peaceful Christmas 
full of grace. 





mendation the more easy and the more 
urgent, this time of Advent, when 
Christendom relives the expectation of 
ancient Israel for the coming of the 
Messias, and of Christmas, the birth- 
day of the Divine Bridge-Builder, 
whose priesthood, spanning the wider 
chasms between: creature and Creator, 
time and eternity, should easily serve 
as the bridge where the kinsmen and 
followers of Christ must ultimately 
meet. * Jon WRIGHT 

Bishop of Worcester 


Forecast for the USSR 


RUSSIA WITHOUT STALIN: 
THE EMERGING PATTERN 


By Edward Crankshaw. Viking. 219p. 
$3.75 


Mr. Crankshaw’s new book is an absorb- 
ing account of everyday Soviet life and 
an essay on the forces at work in Soviet 
society. Yet it is objective only in a prag- 
matic sort of way, and misleading des- 
pite (or because of) its “pseudo-com- 
mon-sense” approach, applied with 
great talent. 

The most salient feature distinguish- 
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Seventeenth in a Series 


ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information. about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 


Departments 
ALABAMA 
Spring Hill Coll. (Mobile)...LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola U. (Los Angeles)..... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 
Univ. of San Francisco. .LAS-Sce-C-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara.......... LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 
COLORADO 
EE EPRI 5 6 cd acess ceccpecdsseues LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 
NN onc och on wadine serie cder sioaee LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 
Loyola Univ. (Chicago) 

LAS-C-D- Ed-G-IR-L-M- N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola U. (New Orleans)..LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 
MARYLAND 
Loyola Coll. (Baltimore).............. LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 


Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester) LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City)................. LAS-C 
St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-AF ROTC 
NEBRASKA 


The te Univ. (Omaha) 
AS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City)...... LAS-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll. (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham —_ (New York) 
LAS-C- Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy- Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 











University 
of Detroit 


Located in the heart of Amer- 
ica’s automotive capital, the 
University of Detroit offers the 
student extensive opportunities 
for integration of his classroom 
work with various aspects of 
industrial and community ac- 
tivities: 

e The co-operative engineering 
plan, three month periods of 
classroom and lab study alter- 
nating with on-the-job training 
in industry; 

e Field surveys and research 
with the Institute for Business 
Services; 

e Research activities with the 
Research Institute of Science 
and Engineering; 

e Television production for the 
campus studio of the city-wide 
educational station, WTVS; 

e Radio programming for a 
Michigan network of 20 sta- 
tions; 

e Testing and counseling work 
with the Psychological Services 
Centre; 

e Experience on the stage with 
one of the major Community 
Theatres of the area 








ing pre-revolutionary Russia from her 
Western neighbors was the dispropor- 
tion, the cultural dichotomy which ex- 
isted between the educated classes and 
the “masses.” Russia, as it were, was 
living at the same time in contemporary 
and in medieval Europe. 

Every modern Russian Government— 
not necessarily Communist—would have 
had to tackle the problem of raising the 
material as well as cultural standard of 
the people, and transforming these 
“dark, inert” masses into the stuff of a 
modern industrial society. 

The Communists, we are told by the 
author, have achieved some “stupen- 
dous,” “admirable” successes in this do- 
main. But is this justification enough for 
us to believe, as Mr. Crankshaw does, 
that the Communist party “stands for 
science and enlightenment and _prog- 
ress?” Is the wholesale industrialization 
itself justified, if it can be achieved only 
at the price of total enslavement of the 
citizen? 

For it is not true, as the author seems 
to believe, that “the subordination of the 
individual to society is in the Russian’s 
blood.” For the Communists, is not in- 
dustrialization itself, and every advance 
in technology, a step in the interests of 
world conquest, rather than a means “to 
do good to a majority?” Mr. Crankshaw 
himself admits in chapter 4 that the par- 
ty “stands for global revolution abroad.” 

Has the use of terror and oppression 
succeeded in transforming the “dark 
peasant” into an intelligent, political- 
and technical-minded citizen? The au- 
thor cites numerous instances to prove 
that “holy Russia” (which for him repre- 
sents all that is reactionary) is still pres- 
| ent in contemporary Soviet society. The 
stubborn persistence of “religious super- 
stitions” is regarded by him as itself a 
sufficient justification for the party’s ef- 
forts and endeavors: 

.1 am one of the few articulate 
members of my own generation 
never to have been a Communist 

.. but... I find myself closer to 
those Soviet Communists who are 
trying to make the Soviet Union 
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was atrocious.” Why then, so much ad- 
miration for the Communist party, 
whose ideals, as he himself admits “para- 
doxically work against material prog- 
ress?” It is a curious lack of faith in the 
forces of democracy to assume that only 
a dictatorship can rule in Russia. 

With these important reservations, 
Mr. Crankshaw’s book still outranks 
similar travel accounts by its style and 
“professional” character, its careful ob- 
servation and stimulating discussion. But 
his habitual effort to draw parallels be- 
tween the old regime and Soviet rule 
is even less convincing than his previous 
such attempts. His portraits of Malenkov 
(“positive grace”), Bulganin (“striking, 
dark elegance”), Khrushchev (“creating 
by some magic a physical gulf between 
himself and those around him”) or 
Mikoyan (“eager for elegance . . . he 
likes making people around him hap- 
py”) create in our minds a deceptive 
picture of a well-mannered, cultured 
and well-intentioned collective leader- 
ship, almost Victorian in its virtues. 
These paragons are assisted by 

... highly capable party chieftains, 

the great industrialists . . . the great 

soldiers . . . and brilliantly accom- 
plished assistants—administrators, 
engineers, scientists, professional 
men of all kinds, artists of all kinds 

. who think in terms, not of 
world revolution, but of making the 

Soviet Union into a prosperous and 

worthy country. SERGE L. LEvirsky 


THE WORD 


Prepare the way of the Lord, straighten 
out His paths. Every valley is to be 
bridged, and every mountain and hill 
leveled, and the windings are to be cut 
straight, and the rough paths made into 
smooth roads (Luke 3:4-5; Gospel for 
the Fourth Sunday in Advent). 





On the Sundays of Advent thus far, 
Holy Mother Church has prayed in this 
wise: first for secure deliverance from 
the dangers occasioned by our sins; next, 
for the cleansing or purification of our 
minds; third, for new enlightenment, 
clarification, understanding. Briefly, we 
may say that the Church has pleaded 
during Advent for protection (hence 
confidence), for purity and for light. 

The petition of the fourth Sunday in 
this liturgical season is more puzzling. 
Rouse up Thy might, we beg Thee, 
Lord, and come, and aid us by Thy 
great power; that through the assist- 
ance of«Thy grace Thy merciful re- 
deeming may hasten all that our sins 
impede. 
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Before we inquire exactly what this 
prayer asks, let us faithfully recall that, 
quite unlike our bumbling selves, the 
Church, the Bride of Christ, is never 
eccentric or esoteric or tangential or 
peripheral (such splendid words!) in 
her praying. She always asks simply for 
what all her children need and what 
they really need. We sometimes pray 
wrongly or selfishly, for needs more 
imagined than real; Mother Church 
never does. 

True, the liturgy does not specify 
what it is that our sins hinder which 


the mercy of our Lord can yet give us. . 


Is it possible that Mother Church is 
here silent precisely in order that each 
one of us may wonder within himself 
what his sloth and his self-seeking and 


his sensuality are preventing God from 
doing for him? 

But perhaps for all of us an answer 
to this question lies hidden in the brief 
imperative which occurs in today’s 
prayer, as it occurs so often and so ur- 
gently in all the Advent liturgy. Veni, 
the Church keeps saying to Christ the 
Incarnate Word: Come! 

If a man is wilfully and habitually 
and stubbornly lecherous, he cannot be 
united with the pure Christ at all. If a 
person casually misses Sunday Mass 
now and again, he is thereby separated 
from the Christ who dies again in each 
Mass. If I am brutally harsh and merci- 
less to all around me, I can hardly ex- 
pect intimate union and converse with 
the kindly, merciful Christ. If I pray, 








...@ trilogy affording a magnificent insight into the 


spiritual riches of God's first letters to mankind— 





CHRIST IN PROPHECY 


by 
Dr. Paul Heinisch 


46 Messianic prophecies newly translated and explained at length; types 
and figures of Christ and the Church clearly listed and discussed; a sound, 
objective presentation of what actually is contained in the Old Testament 
on the Messiah’s Mother; the Apocrypha and Messianism; non-Jewish 


Messianic hopes 


HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


a complete account of God’s dealing with mankind from Adam and 
Eve to the Roman destruction of Jerusalem; the revelation and spiritu- 
ality of each period succinctly summarized; with 16 celebrated WEST- 
MINSTER MAPS OF BIBLE LANDS in color; index of geographical 


place names 


THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


remains unsurpassed as the finest systematic presentation of revelation 
on GOD, CREATION, HUMAN ACTS, LIFE AFTER DEATH, 
JUDGMENT AND REDEMPTION given in pre-Christian times; pagan 
influences on Israel’s religion objectively evaluated; full text and indices 
to the three momentous Biblical Encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII, Benedict 


XV, and Pius XII 


Each volume scientifically indexed 


ELEGANTLY PRINTED AND SLIDE-CASE BOXED $15.00 
Single volumes $6.00 each 
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Collegeville, Minnesota 
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IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—544”, 6”, 642”, and 7”—$1.00. 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope — a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Population 
15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. St. 
Benedict Studio, Westport, Conn. 





WANTED by new eastern firm. Catholic 
young man to develop mail order business 
in high class religious art and related 
field. Write Box 27, America, 70 E. 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 





CALLING ALL PASTORS. Can you spare 
from your bookshelf one highly useful the- 
ology book, in English (Pohle-Preuss, 
Canon Smith’s Teachings of the Catholic 
Faith, etc.), for training laymen streetcor- 
ner speakers? Rev. Moderator, Catholic 
Evidence Guild of N. Y., 329 West 108th 
St., New York 25, N. Y. 
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Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 
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but not nearly as often or as well as I 
easily might, I will not be as close. to 
Christ my Lord as I easily might. In the 
idiom of our day, it figures. 

In short, that which all moral way- 
wardness, from worst to least, from 
gross sordidness to cheap carelessness, 
effectively blocks and thwarts and dam- 
ages in its own exact degree is simply 
love. If you have any love for Me, said 
our Saviour flatly, you must keep the 
commandments which I give you. 

John the Baptist was entirely right, 
of course. If the Lord is really to come, 
the windings are to be cut straight, and 
the rough paths made into smooth 
roads. Never an easy process, this, when 
the windings and rough paths lie rutted 
deep in a man’s soul. Still, the task must 
not be impossible, since we are bidden 
by the Holy Spirit to do it; and, indeed, 
it is not prohibitively difficult when a 
heart is genuinely and lovingly eager 
for the newest coming by grace of the 
small Christ. Let us, therefore, priest 
and good .layman together, echo the 
simple, touching words with which the 
entire Scriptures end: Be it so, then; 
come, Lord Jesus. 

VincENT P. McCorry, s.J. 


THEATRE 


MAJOR BARBARA, presented at the 
Martin Beck by Robert L. Joseph and 
the Producers Theatre, represent Shaw 
at his antic best—or worst, according to 
one’s opinion of the dramatist. The play 
is saturated with Shavian hyperbole, 
and Shaw insists on analyzing accepted 
moral and social attitudes and following 
them to their logical conclusions. This 
is as confusing for people who are de- 
ficient in imagination as it is embarras- 
sing for a man with a wart on his nose 
to look in a mirror. 

Besides, Shaw was a_ Socialist 
(though the fervor of his socialism 
waned as he grew older) and the play is 
packed with Socialist theory. When 
Shaw wrote the comedy (in 1907), So- 
cialists had persuaded themselves, and 
half-persuaded many  non-Socialists, 
that munitions makers instigate wars 
because war makes fabulous profits for 
the sellers of guns, explosives and mili- 
tary equipment. In that sense the play 
is dated. 

Barbara, daughter of a munitions mil- 
lionaire, becomes bored with a life of 
luxury and joins the Salvation Army, 
hoping to be of service to humanity. 
When she learns that while the Salva- 
tionists are rescuing dipsomaniacs from 
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for FREE 60-Page Illustrated Catalog “CR.” 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 Z 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
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A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE — A 
thorough search service for out-of-print 
books. Any subject or language. New and 
current books supplied. When in Chicago 
or vicinity come in and browse. 
| | 6904 Roosevelt Road, Oak Park, Illinois 
Hours: Evenings 7 to 10—Sat., 10 to 10 
All mail communications to. 
C. F. Petelle Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 

















AMERICA’S 
ae ASSOCIATES 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please .... enrol... . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 

(0 Sustaining, $25 or more 

(0 Charter, $100 or more 

. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES ) 


ee 








ee) 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $7 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or & 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editerial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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the gutter they are accepting donations 
from distillers, the discovery is dis- 
illusioning. Barbara, it seems, has not 
pondered the Saviour’s parable of the 
wheat and tares, and therefore is not 
prepared to cope with the sophistries of 
her father, who lives by a more simple 
code. Shaw uses the conflict between 
father and daughter as an occasion for 
a scorching denunciation of society for 
permitting poverty to exist. 

Undershaft is brilliantly portrayed by 
Charles Laughton, who also directed 
the play. Burgess Meredith, Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Glynis Johns and Eli Wal- 
lach turn in excellent performances. 
Donald Oenslager and Dorothy Jeakins 
designed settings and costumes respec- 
tively. 


THE APPLE CART, compared with 
the plays George Bernard Shaw wrote 
in his prime, is second-rate drama. 
Compared with the run of the mill of 
our native plays it is a sparkling comedy 
of ideas. The time of the action is far in 
the future, when King Magnus, the 
reigning monarch, refuses to be _ his 
Prime Minister’s rubber stamp and in- 
sists on taking a hand in governing the 
nation. 

This is an obvious rehash of Shaw’s 
“Great Man” theory of history. Nations 
are always governed by great men, vari- 
ously called kings, dictators or presi- 
dents. The difference between dictators 
and constitutional rulers is that the for- 
mer are in love with power for its own 
sake, even when they are “benevolent” 
dictators, while the latter dedicate their 
superior intelligence and ability to the 
welfare of the nation. 

Maurice Evans is starred in the pro- 
duction, sponsored by Charles Adams 
and Joseph Neebe, who presented the 
comedy at the Plymouth. Signe Hasso 
is billed as the king’s mistress. Mr. 
Evans and Miss Hasso are sparkling in 
their roles. 


THE SLEEPING PRINCE. Terence 
Rattigan, who recently sent us a pair of 
excellent short plays that run under the 
single title, Separate Tables, has a let 
down in the production now at the Cor- 
onet, presented by The Producers Thea- 
tre and Gilbert Miller. 

The action occurs in the legation in 
London of a petty European kingdom, 
in the years before all the petty king- 
doms became peoples’ republics. Ar- 
rayed in Alvin Colt’s brilliant costumes, 
the play resembles Graustark changed 
from a swash-buckling romance to a so- 
phisticated boudoir comedy. Michael 
Redgrave, Barbara Bel Geddes and the 
volatile and dependable Cathleen Nes- 


America 





bitt offer fluent performances in lead- 
ing roles. 

Mr. Redgrave directed the comedy 
and Norris Houghton designed the set- 
ting. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


MARCELINO (United Motion Picture 
Organization) is one of those rare films 
the values of which are of eternity and 
not of earth. It has, for example, what 
would, in medieval drama, be called 
a happy ending: 
What is equally important, it is taste- 
fully and skilfully made with extra divi- 
dends of humor and charm. 

The film is Spanish in origin and is 
the first picture from that source in re- 
cent years to make an appearance in 
non-Spanish theatres in America. It is 
based on a popular pious legend about 
a foundling baby boy who is raised by 
a community of Franciscan monks. 











Vocations 








the little boy dies. | 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 

Christ as a Brother in teach- 

ing, youth work, writing, 

foreign missions, etc. For 
pence 3 write: Brother 

Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 

Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men oi high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
ohare x Ke Brother 
Paul, C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box ¥ Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 














THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 


Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 

love of their fellowman. 











PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DeEaR FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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VON 
U ae 


‘to study for the priesthood 
| with the Priests of The Sacred 
| Heart? They’ve a special schoo 
: for delayed vocations to help you 
‘make up the Latin and othe 
© subjects which you have missed. 
_ Want more information? Write 








Dehon Seminary 
Great Barrington 
Massachusetts 
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America’s BOOK-LOG 





THE NUN'S STORY 
ATLANTIC—LITTLE, BROWN, $4 By Kathryn Hulme 


A RIGHT TO BE MERRY 


SHEED & WARD, $3 


By Sister Mary Francis 


THE LIFE OF MAN WITH GOD 


HARCOURT, BRACE, $3.95 By Thomas Verner Moore | 


THE LAST CRUSADER 


LIPPINCOTT, $3.95 


By Louis DeWobhl 


THE LAST HURRAH 


LITTLE, BROWN, $4 


PLAYED BY EAR 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PREss, $4 


(Hanover House, Distributor) By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. | 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 


DUTTON, 


DECEMBER 


LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 


The stores listed below report 
their best-selling books during the 
current month. Popularity is es- 
timated both by the frequency 
with which a book is mentioned 
and by its relative position in each 
report. The point system, plus 
the geographical spread of_ the 
stores, gives a good view of Cath- 
olic reading habits. Appreciation 
for the service can best be shown 


MCGRAW-HILL, $3.95 


MEDITATIONS BEFORE MASS 
NEWMAN, $3 


DELIVER US FROM EVIL 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, $4 By Thomas Dooley 


By Romano Guardini 





by patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Brooktyn, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 

Cuicaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 

Cincinnati, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 
Fourth 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Superior Ave. 

ae William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 

ve. 


Co.umsvs, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 
Datras, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 
Denver, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl. 
hag E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
vd. 


Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 
Pamphlet Shop, 1232 Washington Blvd. 


HartForp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 
Market St. 


Horyoke, ae aged Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St. 


Kansas City, Catholic Community Bookshop, 301 
East Armour Blvd. 


Los Ancevzs, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 
<< quate Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
t. 
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— N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 
t. 


Mitwavukee, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 

MInneEapotis, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 

— Beprors, Keatings Book House, 562 County 

New Haven, bo Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel S 

Naw York, ie Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. 
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New York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 
New York. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
_— Yorx, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 


Ousmane City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd St. 


Omana, tele Church Goods Co., Inc., 
Farnam St. 


emeomanes, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 


1216 


PittspurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 


Market St 


PorTLanD, Ore., Catholic Beok & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 


RicumMonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 
RocueEster, Trant’s Inc., 96 Clinton Ave,, North 


Sr. Loutrs, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South Broad- 
way 
Sr. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 
San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 
— Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 
ve. 


Seattiz, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

South Benp, Aquinas over and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle A 

Spoxang, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 


Torepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 


Vancouver, B. C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 
Hamilton St. 


WASHINGTON, G William J. Gallery & Co., 


718 11th St. 7 
WEstTMINSTER, Md., ind Newman Bookshop 
ee. Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 
t. 
Ltd.. 


Winnirgc, Man., F J. Tonkin Co.. 103 


Princess St. 


By Edwin O’Connor | 


$5 By Daniel-Rops | 


By Fulton J. Sheen | 


It took both courage and creativene 
to address this story to present-day 
audiences. Apparently plentifully sup. 
plied with both, director Ladislao Vadja | 
has made it into the most winning re. 
ligious comedy since Never Take No 
for an Answer. [L of D: A-I] 


THE BRAVE ONE (RKO) is also 
somewhat reminiscent of Never Take 
No for an Answer. Instead of a small 
boy traipsing around Vatican City seek. 
ing the Pope’s intercession on behalf of 
his pet donkey, it features a small boy 
traipsing around Mexico City in the 
hope of petitioning the President of 
Mexico on behalf of his pet bull. 

The boy (Michel Ray) is the son of 
a tenant farmer; and the bull, his pet 
from the moment of its birth, has been 
| erroneously, but apparently irrevocably, 
| assigned to the bull ring. As it tums 

out, the bull effects its own rescue by 

being so spectacularly brave in the 
| arena that the audience calls for the 





| matador to spare its life. 
Before this unprecedented event 
takes place, however, the young herp 
| and the spectators at the movie are 
made to suffer acutely over the bulls 
impending fate. 

The film, independently produced i 
Mexico, has not quite the spontaneity 
and genuineness of Marcelino. It ig 
nevertheless wholesome and appealing 
family movie fare, especially for the 
holidays. Its extra values in the way of 
color photography (by Jack Cardiff) 
and musical score (by the late Victor 
Young) are truly fine. [L of D: A-I] 


WEE GEORDIE (George K. Arthur) 
has comparatively little to do with a_ 
small boy, despite its title. Momentarily 
it introduces the frailest, most under 
sized boy in a Scottish glen, who 
squanders all his money on body-build= 
ing correspondence courses. Almost 
fore you can say “Flex your muscles,” 
however, the lad grows up into a 
foot-four specimen (Bill Travers), w 
throws the hammer for Great Bri 

in the Olympic Games. 

Strictly speaking, the picture is 1 
about anything. It makes a few joki 
about Scottish nationalism and 
trives a lovers’ quarrel between t 
brawny but not very brainy hero 
his Highland lassie (Norah Gersa 
over a lady discus-thrower, in additi¢ 
to assuring that the right man wins 
athletic competitions. Otherwise 
film’s chief merits are Technicolored” 
Highland scenery and amiable discur 
siveness, They. add up to surprisingl 
pleasant entertainment. [L of D: At 

Morra W. 
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